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Editorial 


Reports that have reached us of the installation of Sir Philip R. Morris as President of the 
Library Association on January 28th assure us of the contribution he may make to the 
Association. As the retiring President, Mr. Oldman said, and as we know, his main interest has 
always been education and, as the Association has many projects in that field and some 
problems yet unsolved, he welcomed Sir Philip especially in that direction; but our new 
President has much experience of libraries in spite of his disclaimer of qualifications in our 
dire€tion. He is a Carnegie Trustee and, unofficially, he connects us again with the body to 
which our profession owes so much and, as for lack of experience, one who has been Director 
of Education for Kent and therefore the ultimate official chief of the great County Library 
system there, cannot lack it. From what we hear of this speech—which we hope will be 
published in its complete but all too short length in the L.A. Record—we look ahead with 
confident pleasure to the Address he will give us at the Southport Conference in September. 


* *x * * 


Sooner or later every librarian may be faced with the question of book storage. Even 
if his buildings today have many empty shelves, his successor may find himself with none and 
without space to provide others. For many the problem intensifies every year ; books flow 
into libraries in greater numbers owing to our greater, if still inadequate, book-funds—for 
there is a difference between larger and sufficient funds. It is not necessarily the fine, expensive 
book, indeed it cannot be, that overloads us ; it is the average and popular one. Co-operation 
will reduce but cannot solve the problem, because, to take the London scheme for the keeping 
by each municipal library of all the books in a section of the classification, each of these libraries 
has to maintain as good a collection as possible of all books for the current needs of its own 
readers. Then there is the new insistence that in every regional system there should be a copy 
of every book retained somewhere. To the pra¢tical librarian several questions may occur. 
Somewhere a copy of every book ought to be preserved but should there be one in every 
region ? Has the world really suffered by the extinction of most of the early Victorian three- 
volume novels > Does anyone, except the most secluded antiquarian, desire this revival ? 
Book-seleétion nowadays does not proceed on the careful discriminating, if withal somewhat 
mechanical, methods laid down in Brown’s Manual; the spate of books the librarian faces 
now makes them, as a critic in the Record declared, seem unrealistic. Which is a great pity, 
as they did ensure the sifting of wheat from chaff. It is an appalling thought that ‘dozens of 
copies of books may be immersed in deposit libraries all over the land to 

dry-rot at ease till the- Judgment Day. 

Is it a national loss if books disappear which more than one generation of readers have 
willingly let die ? If they possess any vital spark there will surely be a new demand which 
will induce publishers to re-issue them. If not, and if a lone reader asks for one of the defunct, 
will he suffer any intellectual or spiritual loss if he is unable to get it ? Such reasoning goes 
against our librarianly instinéts, but mere necessity may dictate the destruction of all but the 
few ‘“‘museum” copies that should undoubtedly be preserved in the British Museum and in a 
few similar national depositories. The rare reader to whom any book is of supreme moment 
would be willing to go to one of these. This question is part of the fundamental one. Until 
the establishment of the great deposit libraries the survival of the fittest ruled in books as in 
other things. The saying of a French librarian, Nows sommes conservateurs, pas destructeurs, 
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reaches the heart of every book-lover. The practical librarian knows its logical conclusion 
is fantastic in, for example, public libraries, except in regard to his local colleétion. Should 
organized librarianship not study with some profundity the social, educational, and literary 
problems, as well as the library ones, involved in unlimited book-storage and recording ? 
Might not the solution, if unlimited preservation is to prevail, lie in film or some yet un- 
discovered other method of reproducing that would reduce the space otherwise required to 
manageable compass ? 
* * * * 

We can without reserve congratulate the Association of Assistant Librarians on having 
reached its Diamond Jubilee this year; for it was in 1895, with Robert A. Peddie as its 
chairman, it began its career with about two score members drawn from students in the early 
L.A. Summer Schools mainly. It was an act of faith on the part of this small band ; in spite 
of some welcome for the then very small Library Association, which had about 500 members, 
it was rather dreaded by others who ruled libraries, as likely to breed revolt and rebellion, 


but from the first it was predominantly a student body interested in education, as, in spite of 


its occasional irruptions into library politics, it still is. It began the teaching of its own 
members and aided the development of the L.A. syllabus, ran various educational activities 
of its own, and its meetings were well-attended and far more vocal than we believe them to 
be now. The foundations were well laid ; the first constitution was drafted by James Duff 
Brown ; the journal, The Library Assiffant, was first edited by Bertram L. Dyer, who became 
librarian of Kimberley ; by the end of the century it had a North-western branch ; and it had 
some 88 members fifty years ago. It was much inspired by George E. Roebuck, the Honorary 
Secretary until 1906, and by Benson Thorne, and balanced ‘by i its rather dour but able Honorary 
Treasurer for many years, W. George Chambers. Its early 20th century constitution was re- 
written by Thome, and Berwick Sayers, who succeeded Roebuck as secretary, and the 
Committee became the Council, the Chairman President, the first being Thorne, and the rest 
of the model followed that of the L.A. During the eleven years that followed branches were 
founded in Yorkshire, the North-East, the Midlands, the South of England, South Wales and 
so on, which have developed enormously in fifty years ; and when Sayers left the L.A.A. on 
his appointment to Wallasey it had nearly 900 members. The huge A.A.L. as it now exists 
is the result of two schemes of Dr. Savage which brought about the affiliation of the Associa- 
tion with the Library Association, which Sayers has vainly advocated twenty-tive years before, 
and the rule that candidates for the examinations of that body must become L.A. members 
and these are allocated automatically, if they are willing, to the A.A.L. The A.A.L. has acted 
as an energizing, educative and vigilant force of tremendous value and we hope will long 
continue its beneficent career. 
* * * * * * 


In the last year or so we have had three examples of important library positions being 
filled by the promotion of the deputies ; and this appears to be the normal practice, but most 
of the deputyships so left vacant have been offered to competition. The appointment of 
Dr. Chandler to Liverpool, Mr. D. A. South to Derbyshire, and, latest, Mr. D. I. Colley to 
Manchester and Mr. Victor Woods to Birmingham, are the most important elevations of 
recent years and should have great influence on the profession ; some, indeed are already 
exercising it. ‘The Manchester appointment reminds us of the altered position of the North- 
West area: Eccles, Widnes, Wigan have all recently changed their librarians and the vigour 
shown everywhere is gratifying. 


* * * 


We were glad to read in the excellent report of the Bristol public libraries, the declaration 
that “it is impossible to account for minor fluctuations in the level of public library Statistics.’ 
A wet month or one like February, 1955, would account for a fall of 5 per cent in any system 
and would cause more in places where the libraries are not on the flat and close to the homes 
of borrowers. Our point, however, is that the librarian cannot be called upon to explain 
minor decreases or, be it remarked, increases unless they are steep, and continuous over 4 
number of years. They should speak of them, if at all, as wisely as Mr. W. S. Haugh does. 
We shall return to the Bristol report later. 
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Railway History: A Supplement to Peddie 
By Wixiiam J. SKILLERN, F.L.A. (Stockport Public Libraries) 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of individual railway histories, compiled by the late R. A. Peddie, appeared 
in THe Lisrary Wor.p for December, 1942. The following list continues the bibliography 
down to the end of 1954, plus a few earlier items which escaped Peddie’s list. I shall be glad 
to know if there are any omissions. 

Not all the following works were written as formal histories, but all contain information 
of historical value—the aim being to make the list as comprehensive as possible. In titles, 
the longer railway names have been abbreviated to initials only, and this is indicated by 
“Rly.” for Railway. Under the heading “Welsh Railways” are included three books, each 
dealing with several railways which were legally separate but topographically related. 

In a few cases, owing to commercial and other changes, the publisher given below difiers 
from the name on the title-page. The publisher’s address is given if it does not appear in the 
Reference Catalogue of Current Literature, 1951 ; this appears at the end of the list if more than 
one title is included. The above provisos do not apply to books known to be out of print. 
Where two prices are given, the work is available in paper covers or in cloth. 


*indicates that the railway was not built. 


ALFORD AND SUTTON 
Dow (George) The Alford and Sutton Tramway. Oakwood Pr. 2s. 6d. 1947 
AXMINSTER AND LYME REGIS 
Cozens (Lewis) The A. & L.R. Light Rly. Cozens. 5s. 3d. 1952 
BASINGSTOKE AND ALTON 
GrirrirH (E. C.) The B. & A. Light Rly., 1901-1936. Griffith. 3s. 6d. 1947 
BISHOP’S CASTLE 
Grirriru (E. C.) The B.C. Rly., Shropshire, 1865-1935. Griffith. 5s. 6d. 1948 
BODMIN AND WADEBRIDGE 
Cuinker (C. R.) The B. & W. Rly., 1834-1950. Clinker. 3s. 6d. [1951]. O/P. Duplicated 
typescript 
BOLTON AND LEIGH 
Basnetr (Lois) The History of the B. & L. Rly. based on the Hulton Papers (1824-1828). 
Lancs. & Chesh. Antiq. Soc., 16 Alexandra Terrace, Haslingden, Lancs. 3s. 6d. 1953. 
(Also in “Trans. of the Lancs. & Chesh. Antiq. Soc.”, Vol. 62, 1950-51. 1953) 


CALEDONIAN 
CENTENARY of the Caledonian Railway, 1847-1947. Brit. Rlys. (L.M. Region). Gratis. 1947 
STEPHENSON Locomotive Society. The Caledonian Railway centenary (1847-1947). S.L.S. 


5s. Od. 1947. O/P 
CATERHAM 


SPENCE (J.) The Caterham Railway. Oakwood Pr. 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 1952 


CENTRAL LONDON 
Wixson (B. G.) and Haram (V. S.) The C.L. Rly. Fairseat Press Ltd., Bateman’s Buildings, 
Soho, London, W.1. 5s. Od. 1950 
* CHANNEL TUNNEL 
CoLLarpb (William) Proposed London and Paris Railway. P. S. King. 10s. 6d. 1928. O/P 
HARRINGTON (J. L.) The Channel Tunnel and ferry. Oakwood Pr. 2s. 6d. 1949 
Ryves (R. A.) The Channel Tunnel projeét: a brief history. Batsford. 2s. 6d. 1929. O/P 


CHESHIRE LINES 
Grirritus (R. P.) The C.L. Rly. Oakwood Pr. 7s. Od., 9s. Od. 1947 


CHESTER AND HOLYHEAD 
Dunn (J. M.) The C. & H. Rly. Oakwood Pr. 5s. 6d. 1948 
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CLEATOR AND WORKINGTON JUNCTION 
C. & W. |. Rly. : history of the railway. (Whitehaven.) 1901. O/P 
Gravon (W. M.) The Track of the ironmasters : a history of the C. & W. J. Rly. Gradon. 
6s. 6d. 1953 
COCKERMOUTH, KESWICK AND PENRITH 
Gravon (W. M.) A History of the C., K. & P. Rly. Gradon. 5s. Od. 1949 


COLEFORD 
Peacock (T. B.) Monmouth to Coletord by rail. Peacock. 2s. 6d. 1947. (A/so in his “Musing 
on railways”. Peacock. 18s. Od. 1948. Also (revised) in his “Railways to Tintern and 
Coleford”. Loco. Pub. Co. 10s. 6d. 1952) 


COLNE VALLEY AND HALSTEAD 
Wrrreneap (R. A.) and Simpson (FP. D.) The Story of the Colne Valley. Francis Ridgway 
Ltd., 7lc High Street, Brentwood, Essex. 12s. 6d. 1951 


CORRIS 
Cozens (Lewis) The Corris Railway. Cozens. 4s. 3d. 1949 O/P 
CROYDON, MERSTHAM AND GODSTONE, see SURREY IRON 
DUFFIELD BANK 
Hrywoon (Sir A. P.) Minimum gauge railways: ... the 15in. gauge line at Dutheld Bank, 
near Derby ; also a similar line at Eaton Hall, near Chester. Norman Kerr, Cartmel, 
Grange-over-Sands, Lancs. 5s. Od. 1950. Duplicated typescript. (Text is 3rd ed., 1898, 
prin print.) 
EASTERN UNION 
Hinron (H. F.) The E.U. Rly., 1846 to 1862. Brit. Rlys. (E. Region). 2s. 6d. 1946 
EATON HALL, see DUFFIELD BANK 


EDGE HILL 
Tonks (E. S.) The E.H. Light Rly. Tonks. 5s. 6d. 1949 


FORDELL 
INGuis (J. C. and FP.) The Fordell Railway. J. C. Inglis, The Colony, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
4s. Od. 1947 
FURNESS 
Grapon (W. M.) Furness Railway : its rise and development, 1846-1923. Gradon. 15s. Od. 
1946. OP 
Metvitie (James) and Hosss (J. L.) Early railway history in Furness. Titus Wilson & Son, 
28 Highgate, Kendal. 5s. 6d. 1951. (Cumb. & Westmor. Antiq. and Archaeol. Soc. 
Traéts, No. 13) 
GLASGOW AND SOUTH WESTERN 
STEPHENSON Locomorive Society. The G. & S. W. Rly., 1850-1923. S.L.S., 29 Waterloo 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. 7s. 6d. 1950 
GREAT WESTERN 
WiitaMms (Archibald) Brunel and after : the romance of the G.W. Rly. G.W.R. 1s. Od. 1925. 
O;P 
HUDDERSFIELD AND MANCHESTER 
Cuapwick (Stanley) All stations to Manchester : the centenary of the H. & M. Rly. and Stand- 
edge Tunnel. Venturers Press. 1s. 6d. 1949 
HUDDERSFIELD AND SHEFFIELD JUNCTION 
Crapwick (Stanley) Gateway to the south: the centenary of the H. & S. J. Rly. (Penistone 
and Holmfirth). Venturers Press. 1s. 6d. 1950 


HULL AND BARNSLEY 
Parkes (G. D.) The H. & B. Rly. 2nd ed. Oakwood Pr. 4s. Od., 6s. Od. 1948 
HUNDRED OF MANHOOD AND SELSEY TRAMWAY, see WEST SUSSEX 
INNER CIRCLE, see METROPOLITAN AND METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
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ISLE OF MAN 
MacNas (lan) A History and description of the Lo.M. Rly. Greenlake. 7s. 6d. 1945. O/P 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
Rossins (R. M.) The Isle of Wight Railways. Oakwood Pr. 7s. 6d. 1953 
KENT AND EAST SUSSEX 
Fincu (M. L.) The Rother Valley Railway, later the K. & E. 5. Rly., 1896 to 1948. Finch. 
7s. 6d. 1949 
KERRY, see VAN 
LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
Mason (Eric) The L. & Y. Rly. 1. Allan. 3s. Od. 1953. (Railways Before the Grouping Series) 
Rusu (R. W.) The L. & Y. Rly. and its locomotives, 1846-1923. Railway World. 20s. Od. 
1949 
LEICESTER AND SWANNINGTON 
CuinkerR (C. R.) The L. & 5S. Rly. Leicestershire Archaeol. Soc., The Guildhall, Leicester. 
8s. 6d. 1954. (1/50 in Trans. of the Leicestershire Archaeol. Soc.”, Vol. 30, 1954) 
LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN : KING’S CROSS \BERDEEN 
AND GLASGOW 


Dow (George) East Coast route. Loco. Pub. Co. 7s. 6d. 1951 


LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST 
Tue L., B. & S.C. Rly. Co., 1846-1922. L., B. & S.C.R. 1923. O/P 


LONDON, CHATHAM AND DOVER 
Kipner (R. W.) The L., C. & D. Rly. Oakwood Pr. 9s. 6d. 1952 


LONDON, MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH : SCOTLAND 
GARDNER (J. W. F.) L., M. & S. Rly: origin and subsequent development of the railways in 
Scotland. [Menzies & Co.| 3s. 6d. 1934. O,P 


LONDON, TILBURY AND SOUTHEND 
Weccu (H. D.) The L., T. & S. Rly. Oakwood Pr. 5s. Od., 7s. Od. 1951 
LONDON TRANSPORT 
Howson (F. H.) London’s Underground. 1. Allan. 12s. 6d. 1951. [i.e. 1952] 
LONGMOOR MILITARY 
Tue L.M. Rly. Tothill Pr. 3s. Od. 1946. O/P 
MANSFIELD AND PINXTON 
Birks (J. A.) and Coxon (P.) An Account of railway development in the Nottinghamshire 
coalfield. Birks. 5s. Od. 1950. O/P. Duplicated typescrip/ 
MARYPORT AND CARLISLE 
Simmons (Jack) The M. & C. Rly. Oakwood Pr. 5s. Od., 7s. Od. 1947 
MAWDDWY 
Cozens (Lewis) The Mawddwy Railway, with the Hendre-ddu Tramway. Cozens. 7s. Od. 
1954 
METROPOLITAN 
Baker (C.) The Metropolitan Railway. Oakwood Pr. 7s. 6d., 9s. 6d. 1951 
Mayuew (Henry) The Metropolitan Railway. Strand Pr. & Pub. Co. 1865. O/P. (A/so in his 
“The Shops and companies of London”, Vol. 1. Strand Pr. & Pub. Co. 1865. O/P) 
METROPOLITAN -1ND METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
BurLpING the Inner Circle Railway. Tothill Pr. 2s. 6d. 1946. O/P 
MIDLAND 
Exuis (C. Hamilton) The Midland Railway. I. Allan. 25s. Od. 1953 
MIDLAND : SETTLE AND CARLISLE 
HouGuron (F. W.) and Foster (W. H.) The Story of the Settle—Carlisle line. Norman Arch 
Pubns. 10s. 6d. 1948. O/P 
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* MISTLEY, THORPE AND WALTON 
Peacock (T. B.) The M., T. & W. Rly. Peacock. 2s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 1946. (A/so in his “Musing 
on railways”. Peacock. 18s. Od. 1948) 
NEWCASTLE AND CARLISLE 
MacLean (J. S.) The N. & C. Rly., 1825-1862. [H. Hill]. 25s. Od. 1948 
NORTH BRITISH 
Dow (George) The First railway across the Border. Brit. Rlys. (E. Region). 2s. 6d. 1946 
NORTH EASTERN 
Bex (R.) Twenty-five years of the N.E. Rly., 1898-1922. Tothill Pr. 10s. 6d. 1951 
Jones (C. M. J.) The N.E. Rly. : a centenary story. Brit. Rlys. (N.E. Region). 2s. 6d. 1954 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
“MANIFOLD”. The N.S. Rly. J. H. Henstock Ltd., St. John Street, Ashbourne. 25s. Od. 1952 
OYSTERMOUTH, see SWANSEA AND MUMBLES 


PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY 

Peacock (T. B.) P.L.A. Railways. Loco. Pub. Co. 15s. Od. 1952 
RAVENGLASS AND ESKDALE 
Gravon (W. M.) Ratty: a history of the R. & E. Rly. Gradon. 8s. 6d. 1947 
RHYMNEY 
Barris (D. S. M.) The Rhymney Railway. Oakwood Pr. 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d. 1952 
ROMNEY, HYTHE AND DYMCHURCH 

Tue Line that Jack built : a souvenir of the R., H. & D. Rly. [4th ed.] I. Allan. 1s. 6d. [1954] 
Morais (O. J.) The World’s smallest public railway. I. Allan. 2s. 6d. 1946. O/P 
Tue R., H. & D.R. guidelet and timetable. [3rd ed.]. I. Allan. 6d. [1951] 


ROTHER VALLEY, see KENT AND EAST SUSSEX 
SHEFFIELD, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE AND MANCHESTER 
D ‘orge) The First railway between Manchester and Sheffield. Brit. Rlys. (E. Region). 


2s.‘bd. 1945 
SHROPSHIRE AND MONTGOMERYSHIRE 


Tonks (E. S.) The S. & M. Rly. Tonks. 8s. 6d. 1949 
SIRHOWY 

Barrisé (D. S. M.) and Lee (Charles E.) The Sirhowy Valley and its railways. Tothill Pr. 

3s. 6d. 1940 

SNAILBEACH DISTRICT 
Tonks (E. S.) The Snailbeach District Railways. Tonks. 4s. Od. 1950 
SNOWDON MOUNTAIN 
Morais (O. J.) The S.M. Rly. IL. Allan. 2s. 6d. [1951] 
* SOLENT TUNNEL 

Turton (Fred) A Solent Tunnel?: the history of the Solent Tunnel scheme and railways 

associated with it. [2nd ed.] G. F. Wilson & Co. Ltd., Eastgate Printing Works, South- 

ampton. 3s. 6d. 1953 

SOMERSET AND DORSET 
Barrie (D. S. M.) and Ciinxer (C. R.) The S. & D. Rly. Oakwood Pr. 7s. Od., 9s. Od. 1948 
SOUTH EASTERN 
Kupner (R. W.) The S.E. Rly. and the S.E. & C.R. Oakwood Pr. 10s. 6d. 1953 
SOUTHERN 
Savitt (R. A.) The Southern Railway, 1923-1947. Oakwood Pr. 4s. 6d. 1950 
SOUTHWOLD 
Tonks (E. S.) The Southwold Railway. Tonks. 5s. 6d. 1951 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON AND MIDLAND JUNCTION 

Dunn (J. M.) The S. & M.J. Rly. Oakwood Pr. 5s. Od., 7s. Od. 1952 
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SURREY IRON 
Lee (Charles E.) Early railways in Surrey: the S.I. Rly. and its continuation the Croydon, 
Merstham and Godstone Iron Railway. Tothill Pr. 2s. 6d. 1944 
SWANSEA AND MUMBLES 
Les (Charles E.) The S. & M. Rly. 2nd ed. Oakwood Pr. 7s. 6d. 1954 
TALYLLYN 
Cozens (Lewis) The Talyllyn Railway. Cozens. 2s. 9d. 1948. O/P 
Rotr (L. T. C.) Railway adventure. Constable. 21s. Od. 1953 
TALYLLYN Railway official guide. [3rd ed.] Talyllyn Rly., Towyn. 1s. Od. [1954] 
VALE OF RHEIDOL 
Cozens (Lewis) The V. 0. R. Rly. Cozens. 4s. 3d. 1950 
VAN 
Cozens (Lewis) The Van and Kerry Railways, with the Kerry Tramway. Cozens. 5s. 6d. 1953 
WEAR VALLEY 
Hinp (S. W. M.) and others. Weardale Railway centenary, 1847-1947. Joseph Lingford & 
Son Ltd., The Model Factory, Bishop Auckland. 2s. 6d. 1947 


WELSH RAILWAYS 

Boyp (J. I. C.) Narrow gauge rails in Mid-Wales. Oakwood Pr. 22s. 6d. 1952. (Contents : 
Corris ; Fairbourne; Glyn Valley Tramway; Hafan & Talybont Tramway; Hendre- 
ddu Tramway; Kerry Tramway; Talyllyn; Vale of Rheidol ; Welshpool & Llanfair) 

Boyrp (J. I. C.) Narrow gauge rails to Portmadoc. Oakwood Pr. 17s. 6d. 1949. O/P 
(Contents : Croesor Tramway ; Festiniog ; Festiniog & Blaenau; Gorsedda Tramway ; 
North Wales Narrow Gauge; Welsh Highland) 

Les (Charles E.) Narrow-gauge railways in North Wales. Tothill Pr. 8s. Od. 1945. (Contents : 
Croesor Tramway; Croesor & Portmadoc; Festiniog; Festiniog & Blaenau ; 
Gorsedda Junétion & Portmadoc ; Gorsedda Tramway ; Nantlle ; North Wales Narrow 
Gauge; Padarn; Penrhyn; Welsh Highland) 


WELSHPOOL AND LLANFAIR 

Cozens (Lewis) The W. & L. Light Rly. Cozens. 3s. 6d. 1951 
WEST HIGHLAND 
Dow (George) The Story of the West Highland. 2nd ed. Brit. Rlys. (E. Region). 2s. 6d. 1947 
WEST SUSSEX 
GrirFirH (E. C.) The Hundred of Manhood and Selsey Tramway, later known as the W.S. 
Rly., 1897-1935. Griffith. 4s. 6d. 1948 

YARMOUTH AND NORWICH 

Dow (George) The First railway in Norfolk. 2nd ed. Brit. Rlys. (E. Region). 2s. 6d. 1947 


PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 
Gradon, W. M., Pear Tree Cottage, Oldfield Lane, Altrincham, Cheshire. 
Griffith, E. C., 23 Downing Street, Farnham, Surrey. 
Tonks, E. S., 87 Sunnymead Road, South Yardley, Birmingham 26. 
Venturers Press Ltd., 38 Byram Arcade, Westgate, Huddersfield. 


Democracy in the Library 


By B. M. Heapicar, F.L.A. (Librarian, Royal Institute of Public Administration) 


Durinc the sixty-seven years of my conneétion with the library service I naturally have seen 
many changes in policies, in status and in prestige of the library system in this country. At the 
same time an enormous development in popular favour of the advantages offered to all people 
to acquire for home reading the very best of the world’s literature, and to the student and 
technician fine reference libraries where they may exchange thought with the great in science 
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and technology in conditions of comfort and freedom. When | became a junior assistant in 
Wimbledon Public Library at the age of 12 years, | knew very little about libraries, but having 
left school after passing through all the stages of education then possible, | answered an 
advertisement in the local paper for a junior assistant—wages 5s. for a week of 50 hours, 
Strange to relate, no fewer than eleven boys of various ages were anxious to obtain the post. 
My duties had very little to do with books, for by the time | had cleaned all the globes of the 
Wenham gas lamps (reached by means of a fairly high pair of steps which the cleaner declined 
to attempt), and the many high glazed bookcases in the reference library, my connection with 
the books themselves was mainly putting them away in the twelve feet high wall stacks which 
ran the length of the buildings. Other incidental jobs consisted in cleaning up (far too often) 
the “little cards” left on the floor of the Ladies’ Reading Room by pet dogs. This room was 
in an unenclosed alcove just inside the entrance, which the ladies used in large numbers while 
shopping and who could get in and out more or less unnoticed. 


Such was my baptism in library work, and it covered five days a week from 8.45 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Of course, things improved and got more interesting as I became initiated into the 
mysteries of the catalogue and the operation of the indicator. Occasionally I was asked 
to recommend a good love story. This I never refused to do, and sometimes I was upbraided 
by a reader who angrily repudiated my recommendation. One particular case I shall always 
remember—1I had been asked to suggest a really good romance. I had not the slightest idea 
which books would come within this category, but looking at the shelves I saw one with 
the title “Falling in Love,” by Grant Allen. I must confess that the reader had no desire to 
fall in love with me, she gave me such a lecture that the whole room of people found it quite 
entertaining. From her I learned that the work was nothing more than a collection of 
scientific essays, and one which | was careful not to recommend again. Among the big 
changes in the early 90’s was the introduction of “open access” into lending libraries. This 
caused a tremendous split among librarians, and caused a terrific row between indicator 
librarians and the protagonists of the new school. Strong language and sometimes abuse was 
hurled about. Legal action was threatened under the law of libel. I got into trouble, not 
because | was a “for” or “against” open access. | knew very little about it, but it so happened 
that Mr. A. Cotgreave, whose income from the sale of the indicator named after him seemed 
likely to be seriously menaced, called a meeting at West Ham library (where he was chief ) 
and invited library assistants generally to meet him at a high tea he was providing for all who 
came. This was deliberately arranged to clash with an official meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation where the merits of open access were to be discussed. I, like scores of other hungry 
and underpaid assistants, felt that a high tea (and it really was a good feed) was likely to bring 
more personal satisfaction than the official gathering. Next morning I was severely chastised 
by my chief for daring to ignore the latter, and rendering my loyalty to the L.A. and the 
L..A.A,. liable to suspicion. I doubt if Mr. Cotgreave got any advantage from my acceptance 
of his invitation, but I can assure you that it was a very enjoyable evening for me. However, 
after a time the warring elements calmed down, open access won its way through opposition, 
and very few people I imagine will ever want to go back to over the counter service and 
look for the “Blue” numbers in the Cotgreave machine. 

I spent some years as a sub-librarian, during many of which I failed to discover there was 
much dignity in Library work, and although, to save trouble, I never protested, I have often 
wondered since how a Chief Librarian, who often, preached about the dignity of the profession, 
could ask his chief assistant repeatedly to fetch his joint of meat, to get him a nice haddock, 
to take his dog out when the weather was not inviting enough for his sister to oblige, or 
when on duty on Sunday) to see that a nice fire was kept going in the lounge upstairs. The 
chief, of course, had a very nice flat in the building as part of his emoluments. 

There were many other pieces of private work, not so manual, which occupied quite a 
lot of my time. 

I did not intend to be so autobiographical in this article, but we can now realise what an 
enormous difference there is in the atmosphere of library work, and what tremendous develop- 
ments have resulted from the activities and influence of the Library Association, particularly 
during the last thirty years. The great advance in salaries and the accepted salaries scales and 
consequent grading, sponsored and approved by the L.A., have meant a great deal to those 
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already in the profession or who hope to enter it, in that they know where they are and how 
far they can go. 

I assume, now that the Treasury has approved equal pay for men and women, that all 
Library Authorities will be expected to follow suit. There are still many advertisements 
appearing where the salaries offered to women are about 20 per cent lower than those offered 
to men for the same position. I emphatically agree that the salary offered for a particular post 
should be the rate for the job, whether to be done by a man or woman. At the same time | 
think women should realise that, in my opinion at any rate, where qualifications are equal, the 
man is likely to be preferred. Is it not a fact that where women have been appointed to library 
posts in the past, the deciding factor has been that a saving of several pounds a year will result 
to the authority? Do not talk about “equal pay for equal work. In my own experience | can 
safely say that for excellence of work men cannot be placed higher than women. Where | 
have found snags is, first of all, women have certain constitutional differences from men 
which often means that absenteeism from sickness is much more prevalent in women ; 
secondly, that I have found it difficult, at times, to give a woman certain tasks because of such 
complaints as “‘My parents do not want me to go up high ladders,” or “They tell me I must not 
lift heavy books or parcels,” and various other routine items, such as late hours and staggered 
duties, which men expect. I know, of course, that many women readers of this article will 
contest every one of my arguments. I only ask them to look at the facts. One other point on 
this equal pay issue—How far will such decision affect the chances of women ? Will it really 
mean that fewer opportunities will occur for them, or will it mean that many women who 
have sought other work will now return to the library field, or will choose it as a profession 
because of the incentives offered. 

One important thing in particular | wish to emphasise. That is the need for an internal 
information service in libraries. 

Much requires to be done in the way of lectures, reading and social attivities to provide 
for all the staff, seniors and juniors, some notices of the functions of the library, the public it 
serves as well as the working conditions of the staff itself. In fact, in-service training is as 
necessary in the library service as it is in the civil service. I do not mean just casual and 
accidental talks but a really organised programme to give the worker a feeling that he 
belongs to the establishment, that his work, however menial, is essential, and that without it 
the organisation would suffer. Junior assistants in a cataloguing department should, in the 
earliest days of their careers, be told of the relationship of their department to others, and the 
uses of the available equipment, to enable them to appreciate the work of the whole depart- 
ment. Such training cannot be efficiently done outside the institution itself. Librarianship 
schools are of the utmost value in preparing students for the library profession as a whole, and 
to inculcate the main principles underlying the different sections of library work. Coupled 
with the in-training programme the assistant who has qualified at the schools can expect a 
successful career, if the authorities who employ him realise their responsibilities in the matter 
of future training, instead of leaving it to an occasional talk by some senior member of the 
staff who may feel disposed to ignore his dignity for a few moments in order to tell the com- 
parative newcomer how much he has to learn before he becomes as wise an individual as his 
temporary tutor. The point I want to press is the vital necessity for library authorities to 
establish efficient machinery for informing the staff, and for being informed /y the staff, about 
matters affecting the policy of the library and in particular those matters affecting the work and 
welfare of the staff. To the new-comer thinking of his future, the latter is of pre-eminent 
importance. In the mass of literature on library matters which has been published there is 

very little to show that librarians as a whole have done much to foster communication between 
library authorities and the staff. One does not want library staffs to seek satisfaction through 
an aggressive trade union. It must be borne in mind, however, that almost every factory 
small and large has its “shop stewards” generally represented on the management, and whose 
duties consist in explaining to the workers the policy of the management, the reasons for 
particular decisions or actions, and at the same time make it their business to take up staff 
complaints and suggestions for the consideration of the employers. It is not possible for every 
library except the largest to appoint a staff consultant or senior officer but every library | submit 
can do a lot to see that the staff are informed on all the latest happenings instead of being 
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kept in the dark. For the small library no formal plan is needed but merely a development of 
personal contact between the chief librarian and his staff. In large libraries, however, with 
branches, there should be periodic visits and conferences by the chief librarian and members 
of the library committee as well as generally informal contacts with staff members. Even 
the personnel of the central library would receive encouragement by a programme of a 
similar nature. I am not suggesting that the staff should be encouraged to tell tales out of school 
but the co-operation of the staff should be enlisted to help the responsible party to ge¢ as much 
information, and to give as much help as possible while they are present. Individual staff 
members would appreciate a confidential talk with the chief librarian, say once a year. Any 
problems which may disturb good relations with his immediate superior may receive guidance 
and reassurance. Naturally the chief would not commit any breach of faith. The assistant 
should be told frankly of any omissions or errors in his work and behaviour, but his good 
points also should be appreciated and his prospects and progress clearly outlined. Staff 
meetings should be regular items, even if the staff numbers only a few. These are meetings 
admirably suited for discussions on library policies and mutual difficulties. There are libraries 
one can remember where the librarian discussed everything with his chief assistant, but 
never had a staff meeting for a similar purpose. I have often heard a junior member of a 
library Staff make quite excellent comments on library matters in open meetings, which never 
get into print. I think it would be a fine idea, if he were asked to attend a staff meeting to 
repeat what he had said, and then to get the rest of the staff to express their opinions on the 
same topic. This is more readily done at a staff meeting than at an open one.That inherent 
shyness which permeates most library staffs at large gatherings would be altogether absent 
when they face their own colleagues only. What is required, though, at such meetings, is a 
rule that the chief librarian shall not interrupt the discussion suddenly with his own point 
of view refuting an argument, and then close the discussion because of his dislike of some 
opinions expressed. In other words, let those present speak according to their conscience, 
and “off the record.” Again, all members of the staff, juniors and seniors, should be invited 
to make suggestions. In the Bodleian Library extra time off is given for any suggestion by 
a member of the staff which is adopted, and many organisations in this country not libraries, 
give monetary rewards for the same reasons. This is not, of course, possible in public libraries, 
but various devices will come to mind for encouraging the staff to make suggestions. Many 
libraries have a suggestion book or box for readers, but I know no library which makes similar 
provision for its staff. A further point to be considered, however, is that when a junior makes 
a useful suggestion he should be credited with the innovation and it should not reach the chief 
via the sub-librarian as the latter’s own produce. I suppose there have been occasions where 
the sub-librarian has tabled a brilliant idea which reaches the committee as a recommendation 
of the librarian, the originator remaining anonymous. 


A librarians’ career should be based on a system of academic instruction and professional 
in-training which produces an individual who has found pleasure, personal satisfaction and 
congeniality in one of the great cultural services of society. 


Society of Municipal and County Chief Librarians 


In connection with the Society’s application to the Joint Negotiating Committee on 
salaries of Chief Officers of Local Authorities it is essential that details of the present 
salaries paid to municipal and county librarians be kept up to date. As the application is 
being further proceeded with very shortly, it is requested that details of salary changes 
since June, 1954, be sent to Mr. F. A. Richards, Central Library, Battersea, S.W.11. 


Scottish Library Association Summer School 

The Summer School will be held this year at Newbattle Abbey from 2nd to 9th July. 
Lecturers include, among others, Mr. M. C. Pottinger, Mr. F. M. Gardner and Mr. W. 
Beattie. Full details may be obtained from Mr. J. W. Cockburn, F.L.A., Central Public 
Library, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh, 1. 
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Blunt’s 
LIBRARY EDITION) 


3 _ FOR LASTING APPEARANCE AND VALUE 


Coloured tops. Fast finish cloth. Cloth-jointed end papers 
sewn on. Every section specially guarded. Durable lettering. 


G. Btunt & Sons Lrp. Showrooms : 100 GREAT Russet StrEET, LONDON, W.C.1. Telephone; Museum $650, 0335 
Head Office and Works: NortH Acton Roap, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.T0. Telephone ; ExGar 7411-2-3-4 
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Spotlight 
By A. G. S. ENser 


For the past few weeks many public librarians 
have been undergoing their annual inquisition 
library estimates for the forthcoming finan- 
cial year. And, they have had to face their 
inquisitors once again well knowing that 
faith alone, in librarianship as a communal 
necessity, would not avail in many cases. 
Once more the time has arrived for chiefs 
of large and small systems to enter a fight 
against odds not described in textbooks on 
organisation and administration. 

Thus, comparative few of our vehement 
idealists have the slightest glimmer of the trials 
and tribulations experienced by their respective 
chiefs annually at estimate time. Few Staff 
members are aware of and, even less a number, 
actually know about the grilling, the pruning, 
the amending and total erasure of items 
estimated for, which occurs in the various 
Committees before a library rate for any 
particular area is fixed. And, even after it 
has been agreed through the various Com- 
mittees, the library rate can still be completely 
upset through political considerations over 
which the chief librarian of that area has no 
control whatsoever. 

Would any of our idealists set up in private 
business under such conditions ? Of course 
not. Yet, those responsible for the admini- 
stration of public libraries know full well that, 
each year at this time, their perennial battle 
will take place. A battle too, where principles 
are often noticeable by their absence, and 
where government for, by and of the people 
is a shameful mockery. 

More and more apparent each year would it 
seem that political parties should be banned 
from local government. Whilst the contin- 
uance or progress of a communal service is 
at the whim of some political boss or caucus 
true democracy cannot exist nor can the 
equitable apportionment of public money 
for public services be achieved. 

No public service such as librarianship can 
retain its integrity mor command public 
support until there is either central or non- 
political local government direction. Until 
public Librarianship is so directed there must 
be cases such as at Stepney last year (an arbi- 
trary cut of 50 per cent in the book fund for 
reasons that called for public impeachment). 

Here is a field for thought and action by 
all professional members since it is a matter 


vital not only to our beliefs but also to our 
very livelihood. 
Your comments are invited. 


Library Publications 
By D. MAckENZIE 

Tuts month pride of place must be given to 
two very good lists of children’s books. 
KENT’S 50 Books for boys and girls 1954 is the 
shorter of these, but much the more attraétively 
produced. COVENTRY’S is A /ift of som 
good editions of the children’s classics and of the 
best children’s books of 1954 and would seem 
to be the more valuable of the two. Comparison 
is only possible between the selections for 
1954, and of the 50 books seleéted for Kent, 
26 are included among the Coventry choice, 
which seems a reasonable overlap. Both lists 
have brief annotations and, while it is surprising 
how similar some of them are, in one case 
the same book is stated to be set in the Hima- 
layas in one list and in Burma in the other. 
The lists are intended to serve very different 
purposes however. The Kent list is for use 
by the children themselves, while Coventry’s 
is “for the benefit of those concerned with 
children’s book selection”. As a result the 
latter contains notes on_ illustration and 
suitable age groups. The section on the 
classics is very useful as, not only does it 
list alternative editions wherever possible, 
but the information and notes supplied are 
sufficiently detailed for comparison to be 
easily made. 

MARGATE have issued a report on child- 
ren’s reading in the Borough, prepared as a 
result of a decline in the use of the Children’s 
library and based on a questionaire. It is a 
first report for the distriét however, and 
therefore comparisons and conclusions must 
wait for a second survey. It is interesting to 
see that possession of one’s own books is 
by far the most popular reason for sof using 
the library. ; 

With the vast increase in the number of 
people who regularly go away for summer 
holidays it is becoming necessary to make 
one’s arrangements well in advance. As 4 
result the many libraries which aim to provide 
assistance in planning holidays have to begin 
their work soon after Christmas. SWINDON, 
HALIFAX and ISLINGTON all advertise 
such a service in their respective booklists for 
January or February, and, however unsea- 
sonable it may appear, this is the time of the 
year when this service is most appreciated. 
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Thomas Hardy 
A Bibliographical Study 
BY RICHARD LITTLE PURDY 


“Professor Purdy, though at no place rambling or sprawling, has extended his 
study to include a great deal of supplementary information . .. He advances, 
that is to say, well into the field of biography. The pure bibliographer may 
wonder at this ; but the indebtedness of future students to Professor Purdy 
will be immeasurable.” 50s. net Henry Reed in The Listener 


The Monthly Review 
Second Series 1790-1815 


Indexes of Contributors and Articles 
BY B. C. NANGLE 


“Ralph Griffiths, who founded the Monthly Review in 1749, continued to edit 
it till his death in 1803 ; and his own file of the Monthly is preserved in the 
Bodleian, with the initial letters, or an abbreviation, of each contributor’s name 
inserted by him at the end of almost every article ... Now comes Professor 
Nangle with a complete index of both contributors and articles, supplemented 
by such biographical information as is necessary .. He has produced a most 
useful work of reference . . essential to any well-equipped library.”—-Review of 
English Studies reviewing the First Sertes 1749-1789 which was published 
in 1934 and is now out of print. 30s. net 


HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE 
VOLUMES 17, 18, AND Ig 


Walpole’s Correspondence with 


Sir Horace Mann 


Edited by W. S. Lewis, Warren Hunting Smith and 
George L. Lam (Yale University Press) 


Perhaps the most brilliant and certainly the most sustained of Horace Walpole’s 
correspondences was that with Sir Horace Mann. It spans nearly half a century 
of English history—these first three volumes cover the years 1740-8. Walpole’s 
letters give a vivid panorama of eighteenth-century London, the Court, 
Parliament, and contemporary society : whilst Mann (who was British repre- 
sentative in Florence) presents in his letters a diverting chronicle of British 
travellers and Florentine society in a time of wars and intrigue. 

Three volumes £12 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Memorabilia 


Diaries of events, as issued by libraries, under 
whatever name, are a fair clue to the social 
and cultural attivities of a place. The Hull 
Diary, issued by the Chief Librarian as in- 
formation officer, is a duplicated booklet with 
a well-designed cover, bearing in blue and 
gold the thrice crowned shield which is the 
city’s arms. It gives particulars of over 100 
events covering almost every phase of activity. 

Two lists from Hampstead are good 
albeit modest productions. ‘“‘Advertising,” a 
16 pp. duplicated and succinétly annotated list, 
very neatly done, shows a useful working 
stock in general advertising, illustration design 
and layout, posterwork, window display, copy- 
writing, advertising and the public, ad- 
ministration and production, and concludes 
with useful reference works. As a current 
check to its own holdings any library would 
find it useful. This appears to be the first 
subject list from Hampstead or, as we think 
may be the case, does it begin a new series of 
such lists ? “What shall I read ?” is another 
duplicated list, this time a green folder, with 
an attractive home-made cover design, also 
annotated, of books for children for under 
tens and over tens. 

* * 

Some exacerbation of feelings about the 
condition of libraries, especially public libraries, 
appears to have been caused by Dr. Savage’s 
article, “Impact,” in the last issue. One 
correspondent asks us if Dr. Savage has really 
been in contact with modern public libraries. 
There may be some which do not thrust up 
among their neighbours, but there are more 
well-sited, lighted, furnished and _ Staffed 
libraries now than ever before. I am not con- 
cerned to answer the question. I understand 
our Editor accepts the general estimate that 
Dr. Savage is the Bernard Shaw of British 
librarianship. He thrives on controversy ; one 
of his main weapons is an adjectival style that 
bites into the brain as nitric acid does in glass 
engraving ; he suffers no fool gladly. On the 
other hand, and unlike Bernard Shaw, his 
articles, while they criticize and condemn, do 
offer constructive suggestions. So much so 
that his mind seems to change with some 
rapidity. His latest idea is the old one of a 
series of separate special public libraries, which 
as a whole make a unity, some situated near 
others, but placed always where the sort of 
community served lives or works. Is it 


an ideal ? Does it not segregate the classes and 
ignore the overlap of subjects which confuses 
many a classificationist? This cannot be 
neutralized by special librarians in each special 
library. Is the ideal more such than is a com- 
pletely representative, completely classed, 
general library with the specialist librarians in 
it in charge of their own classes? Given 
adequate circulation and reading space, is it 
not better for the reader to go to one place 
where he &nows everything he wants may or 
ought to be found, as a mere matter of economy 
of time ? The value of all positive writing, as 
Dr. Savage wrote forty years ago, is that it 
Stimulates discussion. He himself does it in- 
variably. So we say to our critic, if Dr. Savage 
has roused your opposition, why not write 
and tell us how and why ? We advance thus. 

The county offices which are to be built at 
Knoll Rise, Orpington, the Kent C.C. will 
provide public library and museum as well as 
workrooms. 

Mr. Edgar Osborne is to be librarian to 
Lord Salisbury at Hatfield House. He will, 
however, continue to live in Derbyshire where 
he has added lustre to librarianship for thirty 
years, but will visit Hatfield regularly. Miss 
Jacquelin Iselin has been appointed to assist 
him in the work of examining and cataloguing 
the rich collections of Tudor, Stuart and 
other Mss., including the 250 volumes of the 
Cecil Papers, 1586-1615, for which the library 
has been famous but which until now, have 
remained uncatalogued. It is a most interesting 
and appropriate task for a librarian, who at 
63 is in the fulness of his experienced powers. 
It seems to those who know him unthinkable 
that Mr. Osborne should retire at all. 

On looking through my file of the Library 
World my curiosity was aroused by this gem 
from the issue of May, 1914, written by 
“‘Eratosthenes,” in Letters on our Affairs, a 
serial which our more recent readers may not 
know ran in these pages for nearly forty 
years. “‘Librarianship is not a masculine 
employment. No man retains his male 
attributes long after he becomes a librarian: 
he gets enervated, loses health and muscle, 
is finicking, fussy, capricious, irritable—in a 
word, he becomes a woman.” 1914 is an age 
ago and “Eratosthenes” was not the name 
used by one writer only. If he survived | 
should like to ask: have the years confirmed 
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The Swedenborg Society (Inc.) 


Publishers of the works of 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


Which are available for 


sale in the Back-room. 


Reference and Lending Libraries 
and an interesting collection of 


Archives 


at 
20/21 BLOOMSBURY WAY 
LONDON, W.C.1 


New Low-Cost Portable ‘Contoura’ brings 


PHOTOCOPYING 
FOR ALL! 


ALL-PURPOSE. Contoura photo- 
copies every kind of original—single 
sheets, thick volumes, newspaper 
files, cards in metal holders etc. Its 
unique translucent cushion gives all- 
over contact, as picture shows. 


PORTABLE. Can be carried any- 
where, to make on-the-spot photo- 
copies of irremovable originals. 
Foolscap Model (light area 144” by 
%") weighs only 10 Ibs., in case. 


LOW COST USE. Contoura 
brings photocopying within 
your reach. No special light- 
ing or skill needed. Prints 
10 by 8” cost only 2}d., other 
sizes pro rata. 


BOOKS ARE NO PROBLEM TO A PORTABLE 


CONTOURA 


THE *£20° ALL-PURPOSE PHOTOCOPIER 
‘model 10° by 83. 108. 

model 14)" by 8)" £20. 

‘Double Fooleap’ by £38. 


For details please write or telephone 
CONTOURA PHOTOCOPYING LTD. 
% Islington Park Street, London, N.! (CANonbury 6190) 


OUTSTANDING BARGAIN OFFER OF 


English Catalogue 
of Books ”’ 


Giving in one Alphabet, under Author, Subject, and Title the 
Size, Price, Date of Publication, and Publisher of 
BOOKS ISSUED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Invaluable to all Librarians whether in School, University or 
Public Libraries, and Booksellers, these Guides to contem- 
porary and current literature are an absolute “‘“MUST” and 
can now for the first time be offered at a discount from their 
published price having previously been strictly net and full price 
publications. Limited stocks make early ordering essential. 

A special purchase of this comprehensive and well-known 
Handbook of the Book Trade enables us to offer these famous 
series to you at the all round discount of 25 per cent per copy 
on all orders for 3 of each copies and over. 


Each volume is brand new and individually boxed in a 
carton to fit. 

Volume (Year) No. of available copies Published price 
1933 191 15/- 
1934 190 15/- 
1935 145 15/- 
1936 148 15/- 
1937 194 17/6 
1938 49 17/6 
1939 102 18/6 
97 18/6 
1944 14 18/6 
1945 3 25/- 
1946 41 25/- 
1947 92 25/- 
1948 89 25/- 
1949 299 25/- 
1950 308 30/- 
1951 327 30/- 


(Also to hand are the years BEFORE 1933 BACK TO 1835 
at various prices. Details on request.) 
bh Cumulative index of “THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE 
F BOOKS” is also available in the following volumes in 
rather smaller quantities. 
Details as follows : 


Volume (Year) No. of available copies Published price 
1931/35 (half-leather) 27 210/- 


1936/41 (buckram) 31 252/ 
1942/47 (buckram) 26 200/- 
1948/51 (buckram) 48 280/- 


(Also from 1801/1932. Prices for these on request). 
Other reference material of all kinds includes : 
“WHITAKERS’ CUMULATIVE BOOKLIST” 
Most years from 1926 to date. Also some earlier ones. 
Further the 5-Yearly (1939-1943) and the 4-Yearly 
(1943-1947) Volume. 

“THE CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX” 

“World List of Books in the English Language published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company of New York”. One of the most 
comprehensive works of its kind. Most years from 1928 on 
are available in various cumulations (six monthly, yearly, 
two-yearly, etc.). Also some of the very early ones (1906, etc.). 
AVAILABLE NOW : 

ALL 5-YEARLY CUMULATIVE VOLUMES 
FROM 1932-1952. DETAILS ON REQUEST. 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF CURRENT 

LITERATURE 
BRITISH NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
BOOKS IN PRINT, etc., etc. 
FULL DETAILED LIST ON APPLICATION 
In preparation : 

English-French and French-English and English-Spanish and 
Spanish-English Dictionaries in special Library bindings. 
Probable price : 6/6—7/6. 

A TECHNICAL BOOKLIST HAS JUST BEEN 
PREPARED. PLEASE ASK FOR A COPY. 
Write or ’phone : 


H. PORDES 


138 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W 
Telephone : MUSenm 5250 
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this view? And what do women think of 
their implied characteristics ? 

* * * 
Bernat Green, as a newspaper informs us 
succinétly, will take legal action against 
readers who do not return books. ‘That this 
is considered to be news by the journalist is 
significant. The dictionary definition of our 
function is “Keeper or custodian of books.” 
If, then, we let our readers treat books as 
things that can be retained without permission 
of an indefinite time, in what way does that 
differ from allowing them to be stolen ? 
Every librarian regrets having to appeal to 
the Courts but almost every one of us has been 
required by the nature of our office to do so 
on extreme occasions. 


* * * 


\nother news note was to the effect that 
Battersea is to distribute in the coming year 
books to the value of £8,000. Nearly every 
such note invites comment. By the calculation 
of the supposed man-in-the-street it seems a 
vast sum to spend on things he can usually 
get, if ever he does get them, for a shilling 
or two. The journalist is not concerned with 
the tacts that new books are very expensive ; 
that £8,000 represents about 1s. 4d. per head 
of the resident population which is not above 
the general average expenditure. It is one more 
example of our need to explain these facts 
whenever a newsline is made of them. 


* * * 


\ reader of 70, returning to Australia, has 
sent to Marylebone a gift of £3 as an acknow- 
ledgement of the service of the libraries. It 
might be worth while to consider making 
such gifts known; a quite useful source of 
money might be derived, say for special 
collections, from grateful readers if the 
suggestion reached them unobtrusively. 


Round the Library World 


\r Liverpool University the Faculty of Arts 
received a grant last session for the purchase 
of copies on film of all English books printed 
before 1641, now in course of production by 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The microfilms are being housed in the Harold 
Cohen Library. 


The British Library of Political and Econ- 
omic Science ts experimenting with the use of 


a method of binding which eliminates the need 
for sewing and reduces the cost of binding each 
volume by about half. It is not proposed to 
extend the use of this kind of binding to the 
more permanent collections in the library 
until more is known about the long term 


efficiency of the adhesive used in place of 


Stitching. The results of this experiment will 
no doubt be awaited with interest by librarians 
of other libraries. 


At Harvard a study of the University Library 
is being carried out “to survey the present 
situation of the Library objectiv ely, to locate 
and analyse weaknesses, to suggest possible 
improvements, to consider financial needs, and 
to discuss the place and future of the Library 
in the University.” Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Director of the University Library, is directing 
the study with the advice of a committee ap- 
pointed by the President. Operating methods 
and their efficiency are to be dealt with only 
incidentally, if at all, and there is “no intention 
of freezing a Status quo or of projecting too 
rigid a programme for the future.” 


The H. W. Wilson Company has commenced 
publication of a bulletin of information, 
comments, additions and corrections to the 
Bliss Classification. The Bliss Classification 
Bulletin is being distributed free of charge to 
libraries using the Bliss system. Volume I, 
No. 1, which takes the form of a 20-page 
mimeographed bulletin, will be followed by 
others designed to treat all information likely 
to be of interest to “Bliss” users. 


The American University at Cairo is con- 
sidering the publication, on a subscription 
basis, of a current bibliography of Egyptian 
publications. This will take the form of a 
complete list of Egyptian books and _perio- 
dicals as they are issued, including government 
publications, and will cover Arabic and 
European-languages materials. 


The ever-pressing problem of accommoda- 
tion for books in university libraries may per- 
haps yield to the new Compactus system of 
mobile shelving, which is now being manu- 
factured in this country by }. Glover & Sons, 
Ltd., Groton Road, Earlsfield, London, S. W.18. 
The system was originally developed in 
Switzerland, where it has been widely adopted. 
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A HANDBOOK OF 
BRITISH FLOWERING 


PLANTS 


EDITED BY A. MELDERIS, ph.o. 
E. B. BANGERTER 


This authoritative volume, which will prove to 
be of utmost value to all nature lovers, students 
of botany, members of Natural History 
societies, schools and Reference Libraries. 


It will undoubtedly become a standard and 
reliable work of reference. 


All the essential details concerning individual 
plants are given in a concise form. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
WARD LOCK 


63)- 


THE CAREER OF 


SAMUEL BUTLER 
1835-1902 
A Bibliography by 
STANLEY B. HARKNESS 


A detailed record of the many editions 
both in English 
and of writings 
hundred 

human 


of Butler's works, 
and translation, 
about him by some five 


critics in varied fields of 
interest, 


Publication: March 21st 


2gs net 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


THROUGH THE BINDERY WINDOW 


Says Bob—the Binder: 

“Can't they let a fellow enjoy 
his holiday in peace? “You look 
handsome in your bi-colour 
binding, Bob,’ they says; ‘turn 
round and show us whether 
they've lettered you up or down 
the spine. Took a snapshot of 
me, they did. I'm glad I had 
my ‘hat on.” 


THE GRANGE FIBRE CO., LTD., 


LEICESTER 


Down with Titles: 
| 


Says Bob the Binder : 

“Look what I said in | 
August, 1953. Remember 
those ‘up or down’ argu- 
ments ? Now we're getting 
somewhere. 1.S8.0., the 
International Standards 
Organisation, recommends 
downward spine lettering 
and our own British Stand- 
ards Institute is reversing 
its #6 preference for up. 
So, for the sake of harmony 
shall we say ‘down we go’ 
and done with it ?” 


BOUND IN 


LINSON 


BOUND TO 
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Instead of each bank of shelving being moved 
individually along its own axis by hand, the 
shelves are packed tightly together and moved 
laterally by an electric motor from any given 
point, making the whole stack like a pack of 
cards which can be separated at any point. 
The Compactus system is understood to be 
capable of doubling the storage capacity of 
available space, which is rather less than the 
3-deep shelving designed in America a few 
years ago. Compactus shelves are sealed by 
rubber packing when closed, protecting books 
from light, dust and damp. We feel some 
dubiety about this, as books need air; but 
the system is an important innovation which 
deserves serious consideration. 


Since 1947 the development of university 
libraries in the British Colonies has been re- 
markable and the man who has played the 
outstanding part in this development is Dr. 
Richard Offor, Emeritus-Librarian of the 
University of Leeds. Dr. Offor has now pub- 
lished, in the current issue of our contemp- 
orary, Libri, a very important account of the 
achievements so far in this field. This account 
has historical and practical value and will be 
welcomed by all engaged in university library 
work. 


An interesting pamphlet on one aspect of 
the history of the great Staats-und Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek in Géttingen has been issued 
as Bd. 11 of “Hainbergschriften.” The 
account, which is by Dr. Werner Seidel, is 
entitled Baugeschichte der Niedersachsischen Staats- 
und Universitatsbibliothek in Géttingen 1734- 
1953, and is well illustrated throughout. 


The difficulty of adding anything in print to 
library reports which are reprinted from 
university or college council reports is obvious, 
but we venture to suggest that at least a rubber- 
Stamped title should be added. At present, 
among others, the Annual Reports of the 
Libraries of Queen’s College, Belfast, and of 
Swansea University College near no indication 
whatever of the name of the Library from 
which they are issued. 


A very delightful new succiné account of 
the magnificent John Rylands Library has just 
been published at the nominal price of one 
shilling. This well-illustrated and charmingly 
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produced pamphlet has been compiled by the 
Librarian, Emeritus-Professor Edward 
Robertson, and is introduced by the Chairman, 
Sir John S. B. Stopford. 


An entirely new classification scheme is 
being evolved and applied to the Library of 
University College, London. This task has 
been undertaken after a careful examination of 
the principal published schemes had shown 
beyond doubt that none of them would be 
generally acceptable to the teaching depart- 
ments without major modifications which 
would have destroyed the essential character 
of the schemes. 


A catalogue of ‘Maps of Durham, 1576- 
1872, in the University Library, Durham”’ has 
been compiled by Ruth M. Turner and printed 
for the University Library. The catalogue 
includes not only a collection of separate maps, 
but also many atlases and other works con- 
taining maps of local interest. Arrangement is 
chronological and an index of publishers, en- 
gravers, etc., is provided. This is a very 
worthwhile production which might well be 
copied by other libraries which possess the 
necessary material and Staff. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


GENERAL 

Haywarp (C. H.) The Complete Book of 
Woodwork. Frontis., illus. Evans Bros. 
15s. net. 

An all-purpose volume, giving basic information 
and instruétion to all beginners in woodwork and 
carpentry. The work is in four seétions, all copiously 
illustrated. Seétion I deals with tools and their care, 
both hand and mechanical, and gives methods of work- 
ing and finishing, and a chapter on timber and other 
necessary materials. Seétion 2 offers many simple 
designs for making small articles. Seétion 3 contains 
useful designs for houschold furniture and Seétion 4 
covers items of garden furniture and workshop equip- 
ment. An ideal manual for all interested in woodwork 
either as a hobby or a career. 

Huppert (J. B.) The South in American 
Literature. 1607-1900. Duke University 
Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press. £3 15s. Od. net. 

The author is Professor of American Literature in 
Duke University, and Chairman of the Editorial Board 
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of American Literature, and is theretore competent to 
undertake this tremendous task. The work is divided 
into several parts, including The Colonial Period, The 
American Revolution, The New South and an Epilogue 
which deals with representative writers of the last half 
century. There is a good bibliography. The book re- 
quires careful Study, and readers who grasp all the in- 
formation contained in its pages will have done well, 
but the work well deserves the attempt. It may be 
noted that a host of lesser known writers is also in- 
cluded. The whole forms a pattern of literary culture in 
the Southern States of America. 

Jennincs (W. W.) 
American Industry. 
Press, Inc. $2.50 net. 

The work contains twelve biographical studies 
of some of America’s great leaders of commerce and 
industry, including George Westinghouse, George 
Eastman and Thomas Du Pont, among others. The 
author has provided informative and interesting 
accounts of the lives and works of some outstanding 
personalities by whose efforts many of the now ordinary 
facilities of every day life have been made possible. 


\ Dozen Captains of 
New York, Vantage 


KRUGMAN (L. M.) Fundamentals of Transistors. 
Illus. New York, John F. Rider Inc. ; 
London, Chapman & Hall. 21s. net. 

This useful book is intended for the use of engin- 
eering Students in the electronic field, to gain a thorough 
knowledge of the principles and praétice of transistors, 
now recognised as superior to the eleétron tube in 
many instances where space limitation and power re- 
quirement is the first consideration. 

Leiss (A. C.) Edit. European Peace Treaties 
after World War II. Negotiations and Texts 
of Treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania and Finland. In co-operation with 
Raymond Dennett. Supplementary to 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
VIII, 1945-1946 and IX, 1947. World Peace 
Foundation. $4.75 net. 

A detailed Study which represents more than four 
years research work, of the many international negotia- 
tions, and disputes leading to the five peace treaties 
signed in 1947. A valuable contribution to the literature 
of post-war world politics, and this examination of the 
vital issues which arose during this period help towards 
a better understanding of present day problems. 
Lovett (E. J.) Edit. His Very Self and Voice. 

Colleéted Conversations of Lord Byron. 
New York, Macmillan Co. $7.50 

\ new biography of Byron reproducing the 
poet’s actual voice and personality. One hundred and 
fifty of his contemporary records are to be found in 
these pages and the whole makes a lifelike record of 
his personality. The book has to be read to be appre- 
ciated. 


Peas (N. V.) Guideposts. Personal messages 
of Inspiration and Faith. Worlds Work. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A series of articles contributed by men and women 
from different walks of life, many being well-known 
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MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 13 Brirron STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


personalities, offering messages of faith and encourage- 
ment for times of need. The idea for “Guideposts”’ 
began when the editor received many letters, entirely 
unsolicited, which were published monthly in pamphlet 
form. This book answers a demand for a colleéion 
of the messages in a more permanent form. 


Piace (R.) Down to Earth. A Practical Guide 
to Archaeology. Frontis., illus. Rockliff. 
16s. Od. net. 

This subjeét is rapidly gaining in popularity 
amongst the general public, and this useful guide 
provides readers, whether Students or interested laymen, 
with the basic principles of the work. The first part of 
the book reconstruéts life in prehistoric times ; in the 
second part accounts are given of aétual excavations, 
to illustrate the various methods used on different types 
of sites, and the last part deals with the problems of 
dating, recording and interpreting archaeological finds. 
SHEWELL-Coorper (W. E.) Born Gardeners. 

Frontis., illus. Evans. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author devotes his first chapter to the State- 
ment “the British are born gardeners,’ and the rest 
of his book proves his point, by describing visits he 
has made to gardens and gardeners of all types in all 
parts of the country. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of famous and beautiful private gardens. 
Tack (A.) How to overcome nervous tension 

and speak well in public. World’s Work. 
15s. Od. net. 

All persons, faced with the ordeal of any kind of 
public speaking, from after-dinner speeches to a 
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political debate, will benefit from the sound advice 
offered by Mr. Tack. The methods and techniques 
advocated in this book, have been proved by the 
success of the author’s personal training courses in 
public speaking. 


JUNIOR 
Arxinson (M. E.) Unexpected adventure. 
Illus. Bodley Head. 9s. 6d. net. 


M. E. Atkinson has produced another junior novel, 
introducing once again Fricka Hammond and her three 
cousins. In this story, they are all staying for a holiday 
at the Manor Lodge at Meldon, and the young amateur 
deteétives find much excitement and adventure in- 
vestigating the case of the disappearing cats. 


Tarr (G. E.) Breastplate and Buckskin. A 
Story of Exploration and Discovery in the 
Americas. Col. illus. Chas. Bennet Co. Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois. $3 net. 

Children of ten and over will welcome this new 
approach to the study of American history. The work 
contains thirty-five Stories covering the exploits of some 
of the amazing figures concerned in the exploration and 
conquest of the Americas, including Cortez, Henry 
Hudson, Captain Cook among others. The illustrations, 
maps and charts help the child to follow these real-life 
adventures, and the book is provided with a time- 
chart and a section of “Things to do”’ as an aid to Study. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Manners and Rules of Good Society. By a 
Member of the Aristocracy. Revised by 
Joan Storey. Warne. 8s. 6d. net. 

This new edition has been thoroughly revised and 
reset, and particular notice has been taken of the many 
changes in social customs that have occurred during 
recent years. This reliable book answers all problems 
on etiquette likely to be met with in modern society. 


Osporne (E.) Edit. Books for Young People. 
Group II. Eleven to Thirteen plus, anno- 
tated and classified. Library Association. 
7s. 6d. net. 6s. Od. to members. 


The North Midland branch of the Library Associa- 
tion has compiled this completely revised edition of the 
valuable book list first published in 1953. The work 
ims at providing parents, teachers and librarians, as 
well as the children themselves, with an annotated and 
sele&tive guide to what have been considered the best 
books for children issued during recent years. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


The ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, February, 1955; 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, February, 1955; The ASSIST- 
\NT LIBRARIAN, February, 1955; BOLETIN de la 
\SOCIACION CUBANA DE BIBLIOTECARIOS, 
December, 1954 and Index ; LIBRARIAN, November, 
1954; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
February, 1955 and Index to Vol. 56, 1954; NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, September, 1954 ; WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, February, 1955. 
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Correspondence 


Tue Eptror, 
“THe Liprary Worvp.” 
February 21st, 1955. 
Sir, 
THe Economy 

I respect Mr. George Carter’s views on 
librarianship even though I am not in agree- 
ment with them, and I recognise the possibility 
that Mr. Carter may be right and I wrong, 
but I believe Mr. Carter does his case harm by 
his inconsequential approach to discussion of 
the differences between us. 


On page 110 of THe Lisrary Wor he 
States ““So loud have been the moans and 
groans about increasing expenditure upon 
local government that many librarians have 
been carried away by the lamentations and 
have Started to devise schemes to appease those 
who wield the handle of the parish pump.” He 
refers in a derogatory fashion to “economy 
schemes” and to “‘“economy-minded librarians.” 
He implies that the views of people such as 
myself are prompted by motives of economy. 

Let me say without reservation that I con- 
ceive it to be my duty to the Bristol Libraries 
Committee and to the Bristol ratepayers to 
ensure that public monies made available for 
library purposes are wisely spent. Neverthe- 
less, I have not been as successful as Mr. Carter 
in keeping down library expenditure. I note 
from Mr. Carter’s Annual Report (1953-54) 
that Warrington with a population of 80,681 
spent on books £4,581 15s. 4d., or 1s. 1.6d. per 
head. For the same period Bristol with a 
population of 444,200 spent {32,428 or 1s. 5.5d. 
per head. For the current year (ending March 
31st, 1955) Bristol’s book expenditure will be 
£38,000 and for next year (1955-56) is likely 
to be £44,000. 

Mr. Carter makes the statement in The 
Bookseller of January 15th, p. 104: “For- 
tunately my book fund permits me to provide 
all the technical, cultural, and educational 
literature that is necessary as well as the litera- 
ture of a purely entertaining or recreational 
character.” Tolstoi once wrote, ““No man is 
satisfied with his fortune but every man is 
satisfied with his wit.” Mr. Carter would 
appear to be the happy exception to this rule. 


Yours faithfully, 


W. S. HauGn, 
City Librarian. 
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